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as his successor, but before he had himself reached the meridian of
life, he i*as never jealous but ever ready to advance a possible rival
such as Telang or Budrudin, Ranade or Chandavarkar. All he in-
sisted on, all he demanded, was that the Motherland should receive
a recruit sincere and devoted to her cause. In a land of divisions of
caste and religion, of race and occupation, of provincial interests and
religious differences, Sir Pherozeshah in his very life perhaps un-
consciously showed the greatest synthesis of patriotism and parti-
cularism. A Parsi of Parsis, who could never be mistaken for any
other race, who was proud of every quality which has gone to
distinguish that ancient people, he was yet an Indian of Indians
ever looking forward to a future worthy of India's population and
resources and not handicapped by her past misfortunes. A Bombayite
passionately devoted to his city and to his Presidency, yet he was
the standard-bearer of the cause of United India. His simple nature
was so free from hypocrisy and conceit that while he could admire
the renunciation of Gokhale and the sacrifices of B. G. Tilak, he
never realized that while he had not taken any such vows or made
any such declaration, he had made in his own life perhaps the
greatest sacrifice of all. I have heard of him in his last years as being
regarded as a dead weight to the cause of Indian progress. Nothing
could be more false. His was not a nature to be satisfied with half
measures. The full goal of Dominion self-government within the
Empire was as clear to him as to any other patriotic son of India, but
again the strength of his practical nature gave him such patience
that without forgetting the beacon in the distance, he could see the
thorns that made the path difficult and dangerous.
These were the great outstanding qualities that impressed them-
selves more and more on me from my last meeting with him in
London in 1910 until my final interview in Bombay in 1915. With
age, his political wisdom and sagacity seemed to gain direction and
strength, and had he been spared but a few years longer, he would
have become the leader of the constitutional opposition, a party of
criticism and power that would, with the awakened India of today,
have made her advance to full self-government, if not easier, surer
and more certain.
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